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XXIII. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. 

It is ftrange that the fweet fignificance of this firft of 
the miracles Ihould have been loft fight of by nearly all 
artifts after Giotto ; and that no effort was made by them 
to conceive the circumftances of it in fimplicity. The 
poverty of the family in which the marriage took place, 
— proved fufficicntly by the fact that a carpenter's wife 
not only was alked as a chief gueft, but even had au- 
thority over the fervants,— is Ihown further to have been 
diftreifful, or at leaft embarraffed, poverty by their want of 
wine on fuch an occaiion. It was not certainly to remedy 
an accident of carelefs provifion, but to fupply a need for- 
rowfully betraying the narrow circumftances of His hofts, 
that our Lord wrought the beginning of miracles. Many 
myftic meanings have been fought in the act, which, 
though there is no need to deny, there is little evidence to 
certify : but we may joyfully accept, as its firft indifput- 
able meaning, that of fimple kindnefs ; the wine being 
provided here, when needed, as the bread and filh were 
afterwards for the hungry multitudes. The whole value 
of the miracle, in its ferviceable tendernels, is at once 
effaced when the marriage is fuppofed, as by Veronefe 
and other artifts of later times, to have taken place at the 
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houfe of a rich man. For the reft, Giotto fufficiently 
implies, by the lifted hand of the Madonna, and the ait ion 
of the fingers of the bridegroom, as if they held facra- 
mental bread, that there lay a deeper meaning under the 
miracle for thofe who could accept it. How all miracle 
is accepted by common humanity, he has alfo fhown 
in the figure of the ruler of the fcaft, drinking. This 
unregarding forgetfulnels of prefent fpiritual power is 
fimilarly marked by Veronefe, by placing the figure of a 
fool with his bauble immediately underneath that of 
Chriil, and by making a cat play with her ihadow in 
one of the wine-vafes. 

It is to be remembered, however, in examining all 
pictures of this fubjecT:, that the miracle was not made 
manifeft to all the guefts ; — to none indeed, feemingly, 
except ChritVs own difeiples : the ruler of the feaft, and 
probably molt of thofe prefent (except the fcrvants who 
drew the water), knew or obferved nothing of what was 
palling, and merely thought the good wine had been 
" kept until now." 
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XXIV. 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

In confequence of the intermediate pofition which 
Giotto occupies between the Byzantine and Naturalift 
fchools, two relations of treatment are to be generally noted 
in his work. As compared with the Byzantines, he is a 
realift, whofe power confifts in the introduction of living 
character and various incidents, modifying the formerly 
received Byzantine fymbols. So far as he has to do this, 
he is a realift of the pureft kind, endeavouring always to 
conceive events prccifely as they were likely to have hap- 
pened ; not to idealife them into forms artfully impreffive 
to the fpectator. But in fo far as he was compelled to 
retain, or did not wiih to reject, the figurative character 
of the Byzantine fymbols, he ftands oppofcd to fucceeding 
realifts, in the quantity of meaning which probably lies 
hidden in any compofition, as well as in the fimplicity 
with which he will probably treat it, in order to enforce 
or guide to this meaning : the figures being often letters 
of a hieroglyphic, which he will not multiply, left he 
mould lofe in force of fuggeftion what he gained in dra- 
matic intereft. 

None of the compofitions difplay more clearly this 
typical and reflective character than that of the Raifing of 
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Lazarus. Later dcfigncrs dwell on vulgar conditions of 
wonder or horror, fuch as they could conceive likely to 
attend the refufci cation of a corpfe; but with Giotto the 
phyfical reanimation is the type of a fpiritual one, and, 
though (hown to be miraculous, is yet in all its deeper 
alpects unperturbed, and calm in awfulnefs. It is alfo 
vifibly gradual. " His face was bound about with a nap- 
kin." The neareft Apoftle has withdrawn the covering 
from the face, and looks for the command which fliall 
reftore it from wafted corruption, and fealed blindnels, to 
living power and light. 

Nor is it, I believe, without meaning, that the two 
Apoftles, if indeed they are intended for Apoftles, who 
ftand at Lazarus' fide, wear a different dreis from thofe 
who follow Chrift. I fuppofc them to be intended for 
images of the Cliriftian and Jcwilh Churches in their mi- 
niftration to the dead foul : the one removing its bonds, 
but looking to Chrift for the word and power of life; the 
other inactive and helplcfs — the veil upon its face— in 
dread ; while the principal figure fulfils the order it re- 
ceives in fearlefs fimplicity. 
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XXV. 

THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 

This deilgn differs much from lofs of colour in 
Iran Ha [ion. Its decorative effect depends on the deep 
blue ground, relieving the delicate foliage and the local 
colours of dreffes and architecture. It is alfo one of thofe 
which arc mod directly oppofed to modern feeling: the 
lympathy of the fpectator with the paffion of the crowd 
being fomewhat rudely checked by the grotefque action of 
two of the foremoft figures. We ought, however, rather to 
envy the deep ferioufnefs which could not be moved from 
dwelling on the real power of the fcene by any ungrace- 
fulnels or familiarity of circumftance. Among men whofe 
minds are rightly toned, nothing is ludicrous r it rauft, if 
an ait, be either right or wrong, noble or baft; if a thing 
teen, it miiil either he ugly or beautiful : and what ts 
either wrong or deformed is not, among nuble perfuns, in 
anywiie futject for laughter ; but, in the preciie degree 
of its wrong!!;.-:"- or deformity, a fubjeit of hcrror All 
perception of what, in the modern Kuropean mind, falls 
under the general he;d of the ludicrous, is either childifli 
or profane; often healthy,:* indicative of vigorous ani- 
mal life, but always degraded in its relation to manly con- 
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ditions of thought. It has a fccondary ufe in its power 
of detcfling vulgar impofture ; but it only obtains this 
power by denying the higheft truths. 
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XXVI. 

THE EXPULSION FROM THE TEMPLE. 

More properly, the Expulfion from the outer Court of 
the Temple (Court of Gentiles), as Giotto has indicated by 
placing the porch of the Temple itfelf in the background. 

The defign (hows, as clearly as that of the MalTacre of 
the Innocents, Giotto's want of power, and partly of de- 
fire, to reprefent rapid or forceful aflion. The raifing of 
the right hand, not holding any fcourge, refemblcs the ac- 
tion afterwards adopted by Oreagna, and finally by Michael 
Angelo in his Lad Judgment : and my belief is, that 
Giotto confidered this afl of Chrift's as partly typical of 
the final judgment, the Phariiees being placed on the left 
hand, and the difciples on the right. From the faded re- 
mains of the frefco, the draftfman could not determine 
what animals are intended by thofe on the left hand. But 
the moft curious incident (fo fitr as I know, found only in 
this defign of the Expulfion, no fubfequcnt painter re- 
peating it), is the ftcltering of the two children, one of 
them carrying a dove, under the arm and cloak of two 
difciples. Many meanings might eafdy be fuggelted in 
this ; but I fee no evidence for the adoption of any diftindr 
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XXVII. 

THE HIRING OF JUDAS. 

The only point of material intereft prefented by this 
defign is the decrepit and diftorted Ihadow of the demon, 
refpedting which it may be well to remind the reader that 
all the great Italian thinkers concurred in afluming de- 
crepitude or difcafe, as well as uglinefs, to be a charadter- 
iftic of all natures of evil. Whatever the extent of the 
power granted to evil fpirits, it was always abominable and 
contemptible j no element of beauty or heroifm was ever 
allowed to remain, however oblcured, in the afpedl of a 
fallen angel. Alfo, the demoniacal nature was fliown in 
atfts of betrayal, torture, or wanton hoftility ; never in 
valiancy or perfevcrance of eonteft. I recollect no me- 
diaeval demon who thaws as much infulting, refilling, or 
contending power as Bunyan's Apollyon. They can only 
cheat, undermine, and mock; never overthrow. Judas, 
as we mould naturally anticipate, has not in this fcene 
the nimbus of an Apoltle ; yet we (hall find it reflated 
to him in the next defign. We jhall difcovcr the reafon 
of this only by a careful confidcration of the meaning of 
that frefco. 
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XXVIII. 

THE LAST SUPPER. 

I have not examined the original frefco with care 
enough to be able to fay whether the uninterefting quiet- 
nefs of its defign is redeemed by more than ordinary 
attention to exprcffion ; it is one of the leaft attractive 
fubjc&s in the Arena Chape], and always fure to be palled 
over in any general obfervation of the feries : neverthelefs, 
however unfavourably it may at firft contrail with the 
defigns of later mailers, and efpccially with Leonardo's, 
the reader ihonld not fail to obferve that Giotto's aim, had 
it been fucceffful, was the higher of the two, as giving 
truer rendering of the probable raft. There is no dif- 
tindt evidence, in the facred text, of the annunciation of 
coming treachery having produced among the difciples the 
violent furptife and agitation reprefented by Leonardo. 
Naturally, they would not at firft underftand what was 
meant. They knew nothing dillinctly of the machinations 
of the priefts; and lb little of the charaiftcr or purpofes of 
Judas, that even after he had received tin: fop which was 
to point him out to the others as falfe ; — and after they 
had heard the injunction, " That thou doeft, do quickly," 
— the other difciples had ftill no conception of the fignifi- 
cance, either of the faying, or the aft: they thought that 
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Chrift meant he was to buy fomething fur the feart. 
Nay, Judas himfelf, fo far from darting, as a conviftcd 
traitor, and thereby betraying himfelf, as in Leonardo's 
pidfure, had not, when Chrift's firft words were uttered, 
any immediately active intention formed. The devil had 
not entered into him until Ik- revival ilu lop. The paff- 
age in St. John's account is a curious one, and little no- 
ticed ; but it marks very diftinclly the paralyfed ftate of the 
man's mind. He had talked with the priefts, covenanted 
with them, and even fought opportunity to bring Jcfus into 
their hands ; but while fuch opportunity was wanting, the 
aft had never prcfented itfelf fully to him for adoption or 
rejection. He hud tiu'cd with it, dreamed over it, heft- 
tated, and procraftinatcd over it, as a ftupid and cowardly 
pcrfon would, fuch as traitors arc apt to be. But the way 
of retreat was yet open ; the conqueft of the tempter not 
complete. Only after receiving the fop the idea finally 
prefented itfelf clearly, and was accepted, "To-night, 
while He is in the garden, I can do it ; and I will." And 
Giotto has indicated this diftinctly by giving Judas ft ill the 
Apoftle's nimbus, hoih in this fubiivt and in that of the 
Wailiing of the Feet ; while it is taken away in the pre- 
vious fubjedt of the Hiring, and the following one of the 
Seizure: thus it fludtuates, expires, and reillumines itfelf, 
until his fall is confummated. This being the general 
ftate of the ApoflkV knowledge, the words, " One of you 
ftiall betray me," would excite no feeling in their minds 
correfpondent to that with which we now read the pro- 
phetic fentence. What this *' giving up " of their Mafter 
meant became a qucftion of bitter and felf-fearching 
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though! with them, — gr,ut:i:?]!y ofimrnk: ibrrowand qucf- 
tioning. But had they underllood it in the fenfe we now 
underftand it, they would never have each aiked, " Lord, is 
it I?" Peter believed himfelf incapahle even of denying 
Chrift : and of giving Him up to death for money, every 
one of His true difciples incur themfelves incapable ; the 
thought never occurred to them. In flowly-increafing 
wonder and forrow (ojiatro >,miw3ai, Mark xiv. 19), not 
knowing what was meant, they alked one by one, with 
paufes between, " Is it I ?" and another, " Is it I i" and this 
fo quietly and timidly that the one who was lying on 
(Thrift's breaft never rtirred from his place ; and Peter, 
afraid to fpeak, figned to him to afk who it was. One 
further circumitancc, Ihowing that this was the real Jlate 
of their minds, we ihall find Giotto take cognilance of in 
the next frefco. 
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XXIX. 

THE WASHING OF THE FEET. 

In this ikTign, il will be obferved, there are ftill the 
twelve difciplcs, and the nimbus is yet given to Judas 
(though, as it were, fetting, his face not being feen). 

Confidering the deep intereft and importance of every 
circumftance of the La ft Supper, 1 cannot underfland 
how preachers ami commentators pals by the difficulty of 
clearly underrtanding the periods indicated in St. John's 
account of it. It Teems that Chrift mull: have rifen while 
they were ftill eating, inuft have waihed their feel as they 
fate or reclined at the table, juft as the Magdalen had 
waihed His own feet in the l'harille's houll ; that, [his 
done, He returned to the table, and tile dill-iples continuing 
to eat, prefently gave the fop to Judas. For St, John 
fays, that he having received the fop, went immediately out; 
yet that Chrift had warned his feet is certain, from the 
words, " Ye are clean, but not all." Whatever view the 
reader may, on deliberation, thooft to accept, Giotto's is 
clear, namely, that though not cleanfed by the baptifm, 
Judas was yet capable of being cleanfed. The devil had 
not entered into him at the time of the waihing of the feet, 
and he retains the fign of an Apoftle. 

The compofition is one of the moft beautiful of the 
ferics, cfpecially owing to the fubmiffive grace of the two 
Handing figures. 
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XXX. 

THE KISS OF JUDAS. 

For the firft time wc have Giotto's idea of the face of 
the traitor clearly Ihown. It is not, I think, traceable 
through any of the previous fcrics ; and it has often fur- 
prifed me to obfervc how impoffible it was in the works 
of almoft any of the facred painters to determine by the 
mere cart of feature which was meant for the falfe 
Apoftle. Here, however, Giotto's theory of phyfiognomy, 
and together with it his idea of the character of Judas, 
arc perceivable enough. It is evident that he looks upon 
Judas mainly as a fenfual dullard, and foul-brained fool ; 
a man in no refpect exalted in bad eminence of treachery 
above the mafs of common traitors, but merely a diftinft 
type of the eternal treachery to good, in vulgar men, which 
ftoops beneath, and oppofes in its appointed meafure, the 
life and efforts of all noble perfons, their natural enemies 
in this world ; as the flime lies under a clear dream 
running through an earthy meadow. Our carclcft and 
thoughtfefs Englifli ufe of the word into which the 
Greek " Diabolos" has been ihortened, blinds us in ge- 
neral to the meaning of " Devilry," which, in its ef- 
fence, is nothing elfe than ilander, or traitorhood i — 
the accufing and giving up of good. In particular it has 
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blinded us to the meaning of ChrilVs words, " Have 
not I chofen you twelve, and one of you is a traitor 
and accuferf" and led us to think that the "one of 
you is a devil" indicated fome greater than human wick- 
ednefs in Judas ; whereas the practical meaning of the 
entire fail of Judas' miniftry and fall is, that out of any 
twelve men chofen for the forwarding of any purpofe, — 
or, much more, out of any twelve men we meet, — one, 
probably, is or will be a Judas. 

The modern German renderings of all the fcenes of 
ChrilVs life in which the traitor is confpicuous arc very 

and their confequcnt endeavours to reprefent Judas as 
more diabolic than felfifli, treacherous, and ftupid men 
are in all their generations. They paint him ufually 
projected againft ilrong effetfs of light, in lurid chiaro- 
fcuro ; — enlarging the whites of his eyes, and making him 
frown, grin, and gnafli his teeth on all occanons, fo as 
to appear among the other Apoftlcs invariably in the 
afpeel of a Gorgon. 

How much more deeply Giotto hiu fathomed the raft, 
I believe all men will admit who have fufficicnt purity 
and abhorrence of falfchood to rccognife it in its daily 
prefence, and who know how the devil's ftrongeft work is 
done for him by men who are too beftial to underftand 
what they betray. 
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XXXI. 

CHRIST BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 

Little is to be obferved in this dcfign of any dilrinftive 
merit; it is only a fomewhat completer vcrfion of the 
ordinary rcprclaitatior. given ir iiiiiiiiiiiisted millals sad 
other conventual work, fuggefling, as if they had happened 
at the fame moment, the anfwer, " If I have fpoken evil, 
bear witnefs of the evil," and the accufation of blafphemy 
which oi'.ili:;- tin; liiijli-pricit to rend his ehuhe.-. 

Apparently diilruftful of his power of obtaining in- 
tereft of a higher kind, Giotto has treated the enrichments 
more carefully than ufual, down even to the fteps of the 
high-priciVs feat. The torch and barred (huttcrs con- 
fpicuouily indicate its being now dead of night. That the 
torch is darker than the chamber, if not an error in the 
drawing, is probably the confequence of a darkening 
alteration in the yellow colours ufed for the flame. 
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XXXII. 

THE SCOURGING OF CHRIST. 

It is characterise uf Giotto's rational and human view 
of all fubje&s admitting fuch afpecl:, that he has infilled 
here chiefly on the dejection and humiliation of Chrifl, 
making no attempt to fuggcll to the (peftator any other 
divinity than that of patience made per feci: through fuf- 
fering. Angelico's conception of the fame fubject is 
higher and more myftical. He takes the moment when 
Chrifl: is blindfolded, and exaggerates almoft into mon- 
ftrofity the vilenefs of feature and bitternefs of fneer in the 
queftioners, "Prophefy unto us, who is he that fmotc 
thee;" but the bearing of the pcrfon of Chrifl is entirely 
calm and unmoved ; and his eyes, open, arc fecn through 
the binding veil, indicating the ceafelefs omnifcience. 

This myftical rendering is, again, rejected by the later 
rcaliflic painters ; but while the earlier dcfigncrs, with 
Giotto at their head, dwelt chiefly on the humiliation and 
the mockery, later painters dwelt on the phyfical pain. In 
Titian's great picture of this fubject in the Louvre, one of 
the executioners is thnifting the thorn-crown down upon 
the brow with his rod, and the action of Chrifl is that of 
a perfon fuffering extreme phyfical agony. 

No reprefentations of the fcene exift, to my know- 
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ledge, in which the mockery is either fuftaincd with in- 
difference, or rebuked by any ftcrn or appealing expreffion 
of feature ; yet one of thefe two forms of endurance would 
appear, to a modern habit of thought, the raoft natural and 
probable. 
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XXXIII. 

CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS. 

This defign is one of great noblenefi and folemnity in 
the ifolatioii of the principal figure, and removal of all 
motives of intercft depending on acceiTories, or merely 
temporary incidents. liven the Virgin and her attendant 
women are kept in the background ; all appeal for iym- 
pathy through phyJkal fuffering is difdained. Chrift is 
not rcprefented as borne down by the weight of the Crofs, 
nor as urged forward by the impatience of the execu- 
tioners. The thing to be (bown, — the unfpcakable myf- 
tcry, — is the fimple faft, the Bearing of the Crofs by the 
Redeemer. It would be vain to compare the reipeflive 
merits or value of a delign thus treated, and of one like 
Veronefe's of thi.i fame l'ubjctt, in which every ellentia) 
acceflbry and probable imitkn; i- iompletcly conceived. 
The abllrait and lymbolical fuggeilmn will always appeal 
to one order of minds, the dramatic complc(encfs to 
another. Unqucftionably, the laft is the greater achieve- 
ment of intelled, but the manner and habit of thought 
are perhaps loftier in Giotto. Veronefe leads us to per- 
ceive the reality of the aft, and Giotto to underftand its 
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XXXIV. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

The treatment of this fubjeft was, in Giotto's time, fo 
rigidly fixed by tradition that it was out of his power (o 
difplay any of his own fpecial modes of thought; and, as 
in the Bearing of the Crofs, fo here, but yet more dif- 
tindlly, the temporary drcumftances are little regarded, the 
fignificance of the event being alone cared for. Hut even 
long after this time, in all the pictures of the Crucifixion by 
the great mailers, with the fingle exception perhaps of that 
by Tintoret in the Church of San CaiTano at Venice, there 
is a tendency to treat the painting as a fymmetrical image, 
or collective fymbol of facrcd myfterics, rather than as a 
dramatic reprefentation. Even in Tintorct's great Cruci- 
fixion in the School of St. Roch, the group of fainting 
women forms a kind of ptdeftal for the Crols. The flying 
angels in the compolition before us arc thus alfo treated 
with a reftraint hardly paifing the limits of decorative fym- 
bolifm. The fading away of their figures into flame-like 
cloud may perhaps be founded on the verfe, " He maketh 
His angels fpirits; His minifters a flame of fire" (though 
crroneoufiy, the right reading of that verfe being, " He 
maketh the winds His mcflcngcrs, and the flaming lire 
His fervant") ; but it feems to me to give a greater fenfe 
of poffible truth than the entire figures, treading the 
clouds with naked feel, of Perugino and his fucceflbrs. 
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XXXV. 
THE ENTOMBMENT. 

I do not confider that in fulfilling the talk of inter- 
preter intruded to nic, with refpeft to this feries of en- 
gravings, 1 may in general permit myfelf to unite with 
it the duty of a critic. But in the execution of a labo- 
rious feries of engravings, fome muft of courfe be better, 
fome worfc ; and it would be unjuft, no lefs to the reader 
than to Giotto, if I allowed this plate to pals without 
fome admiflion of its inadequacy. It may poffibly have 
been treated with a little lefs care than the reft, in the 
knowledge that the finiihed plate, already in the poffef- 
fion of the members of the Arundel Society, fuperfeded 
any effort with inferior means; be that as it may, the 
tendernefs of Ciotto's cpmpofition is, in die engraving be- 
fore us, loft to an unufual degree. 

It may be generally obferved that the paflionatenefs of 
the forrow both of the Virgin and difciples, is reprefented 
by Giotto and all great following defigners as reaching its 
criiis at the Entombment, not at the Crucifixion. The 
expectation that, after experiencing every form of human 
fuffering, Chrift would yet come down from the crofs, or 
in fome other vifible and immediate manner achieve for 
Himfelf the victory, might be conceived to have fupported 
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in a meafure the minds of thofe among His difciples who 
watched by His croft. But when the agony was clofed by 
adtuat death, and the full (train was put upon their faith, 
by their laying in the fcpulchre, wrapped in His grave- 
clothes, Him in whom they trailed, " that it had been He 
which mould have redeemed Ifrael," their forrow became 
fuddenly hopelefs; a gulf of horror opened, almoft at 
unawares, under their feet ; and in the poignancy of her 
aftonied defpair, it was no marvel that the agony of the 
Madonna in the " Pieta" became fubordinately aflbciated 
in the mind of the early Church with that of their Lord 
Himfclf; — a type of confummate human fullering. 
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XXXVI. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

Quite one of the lovclieit deiigns of the feries. It was 
a favourite fubjedf with Giotto ; meeting, in all its con- 
ditions, his love of what was mod myfterious, yet moil 
comforting and full of hope, in the doctrines of his religion. 
Hi- jiiy in tin- hu'. of [Ik- Rtluiu-dii!];, limit uf irs 
function, as the key and primal truth of Chriilianity, was 
far too deep to allow him to dwell on any of its minor cir- 
cumftances, as later defigners did, reprefenting the moment 
of liurfting the tomb, and the fuppofed terror of its guards. 
With Giutto tin: leading thought is not of phyfical rcani- 
mation, nor of the momentarily exerted power of break- 
ing the bars of the grave ; but the consummation of 
Chrift's work in the firlt manifeiting to human eyes, and 
the eyes of one who had loved Him and believed in Him, 
His power to take again the life He had kid down. This 
firiV appearance to her out of whom He had call feven 
devils is indeed the very central faft of the Refurreftion. 
The keepers had not feen Chrift ; they had feen only the 
angel defcending, whofc countenance was like lightning : 
for fear of him they became as dead ; yet this fear, though 
great enough to caufe them to fwoon, was fo far conquered 
at the return of morning, that they were ready to take 
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money-payment for giving a falfe report of the circum- 
ftances. The Magdalen, therefore, is the firft witnefs of 
the Rcfurreiftion ; to the love, for whofc fake much had 
been forgiven, this gift is alfo firft given ; and as the tirft 
witnefs of the truth, fo llie is the firft mefiengcr of the 
Gofpel. To the Apoftles it was granted to proclaim the 
Rcfurreftion to all nations ; but the Magdalen was bidden 
to proclaim it to the Apoftles. 

In the chapel of the Bargello, Giotto has rendered this 
fcene with yet mure paiTiuiutt Sympathy. Here, however, 
its lignilicance is more thoughtfully indicated through all 
the accelfories, down even to the withered trees above the 
fepulchre, while thofe of the garden burft into leaf. This 
could hardly efcape notice, when the barren boughs were 
compared by the fpeclator with the rich foliage of the 
neighbouring deligns, though, in the detached plate, it 
might eafily be loft fight of. 
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XXXVII. 

THE ASCENSION. 

Giotto continues to exert all his ftrength on thefe 
doling fubjefls. None of the Byzantine or earlier Italian 
painters ventured to introduce the entire figure of Chrift 
in this fcene : they fliowed the feet only, concealing the 
body ; according to the text, *' a cloud received Him out 
of their fight." This compofition, graceful as it is daring, 
conveys the idea of afcending motion more forcibly than 
any that I remember by other than Venetian painters. 
Much of its power depends on the continuity of line ob- 
tained by the half-floating figures of the two warning 
angels. 

1 cannot undi-rftand why this lubjed wai ib kldom 
treated by religious painters : for the harmony of Chris- 
tian creed depends as much upon it as on the Refurrcdtion 
itlelf; while the circumftanccs of the Aiccnfion, in their 
brightnefs, promife, miraculoufnefs, and direct appeal to 
all the aftembled Apoltles, feem more fitted to attract the 

morbid, and how deeply to be mourned, was the temper 
of the Church which could not be fatiffied without per- 
petual re pre fe ntation of the tortures of Chrift ; but rarely 
dwelt on His triumph How more than iirange the con- 
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ceflions to this feeblenefs by its greateft teachers; fuch as 
that of Titian, who, though he paints the Affiimption of 
the Madonna rather than a Pieta, paints the Scourging 
and the Entombment of Chrifi, with his beft power, — 
but never the Afcenfion ! 
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XXXVIII. 

THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

This laft fubjedt of the fcries, the quieteft and leaft 
intercfting in treatment, yet illuitrates sadly, and forcibly, 
the vital difference between ancient and modern art. 

The worft characters of modern work refult from its 
conftant appeal to ourdefire of change, and pathetic excite- 
ment; while (he beft features of the elder art appealed to 
love of contemplation. It would appear to be the object 
of [he truefl ar lifts to give permanence to images fueh as 
we ihould always defire to behold, and might behold with- 
out agitation; while the inferior branches of defign are 
concerned with the aculer paliions which depend on the 
turn of a narrative, or the courfc of an emotion. Where 
it is polhble to unite thefe two (burets of pleafure, and, as 
ii! the Alfunplion ofTiti;i:i , ai: niiiiri of alilo:bin^ btcrci: 
is united with perfect and perpetual elements of beauty, 
(In. 1 Iihjhdl ponl of conception utmUl appear to have been 
touched : but in the degree in which the imereft of action 
fnpi'r /■;:{,■:■ beauty of form and colour, the art is lowered; 
and where real deformity enters, in any other degree than 
as a momentary (hadow or oppoiing force, the art is ille- 
gitimate. Such art cm cvilt only by accident, wb: u a na- 
tion has forgotten or betrayed the eternal purpoles of its 
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genius, and gives birth to painters whom it cannot teach, 
and to teachers whom it will not hear. The belt talents 
of all our Englifh painters have been fpent either in en- 
deavours to find room for the exprefiion of feelings which 
no mafter guided to a worthy end, or to obtain the atten- 
tion of a public whole mind was dead to natural beauty, 
by iharpnefs of fatire, or variety of dramatic circumftance. 

The work lo which England is now devoting herfelf 
withdraws her eyes from beauty, as her heart from reft ; 
nor do I conceive any revival of great art to be polTible 
among us while the nation continues in its prefent temper. 
As long as it can bear to fee mifery and fqualor in its 
ftreets, it can neither invent nor accept human beauty in its 
piftures ; and fo long as in paffion of rivalry, or thirft of 
gain, it crulhes the roots of happinefs, and forfakes the 
w.ivs of juriCL-, tin; [;i-i;Lit fouls whom it may chance to pro- 
duce will all pafs away from it helplefs, in error, in wrath, 
or in lilence. Amiable vifionarics may retire into the de- 
light of devotional abftraflion, ftrong men of the world 
may yet hope to do fervice by their rebuke or their fatire ; 
but for the clear fight of Love there will be no horizon, 
for its quiet words no anfwer; nor any place for the art 
which alone is faithfully Religious, becaufe it is Lovely 
and True. 

ssssasBSfSss 

The feries of engravings thus completed, while they 
prefent no characters on which the members of the 
Arundel Society can juftifiably pride themfelves, have. 
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neverthelefs, a real and effective value, if confidered as a 
feries of maps of the Arena frefcoes. Few artifts of emi- 
nence pafs through Padua without making ftudies of 
detached portions of the decoration of this Chapel, while 
no artiil has time to complete drawings of the whole. 
Such fragmentary ftudies might now at any time be en- 
graved with advantage, their place in the feries being at 
once determinable by reference to the woodcuts ; while 
qualities of expreflion could often be obtained in engrav- 
ings of fingle figures, which arc furc to be loft in an entire 
fubjefl. The moft refined character is occafionally de- 
pendent on a few happy and light touches, which, in a 
fingle head, are effective, but are too feeble to bear due 
part in an entire compofition, while, in the endeavour 
to reinforce them, their vitality is loft. I believe the 
members of the Arundel Society will perceive, eventually, 
that no copies of works of great art are worthily repre- 
fentative of them but fuch as are made freely, and for their 
own purpofes, by great painters : the bed refults obtainable 
by mechanical effort will only be charts or plans of pic- 
tures, not mirrors of them. Such charts it is well to 
command in as great number as poifible, and with all 
attainable completcnefs ; hut the Society cannot be con- 
fidered as having entered on its true functions until it 
has obtained the hearty co-operation of European artifts, 
and by the increafe oi its members, the further power of 
reprefenting the fiibtlc ftudies of maftcrly painters by the 
aid of exquifite engraving. 
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